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There  is  a  growing  sense  of  community  in  East  Asia.  This  represents  a  reaction  to  a 
history  of  great  power  domination,  increasing  globalization,  and  economic  integration.  With  its 
vast  market  potential  and  production  capacity,  China  has  made  decisions  favoring  market- 
driven  liberalization  while  it  emerges  as  a  growing  economic  and  political  power.  Suspicions  are 
naturally  raised  regarding  its  ultimate  intentions  -  partnership  in  the  global  community  or 
regional  hegemony.  The  United  States  has  not  been  actively  engaged  in  the  significant 
changes  taking  place  in  East  Asia,  relying  instead  on  bilateral  security  arrangements  while 
pursuing  more  immediate  interests  in  the  war  on  terror.  Facing  the  growing  influence  of  China 
and  India,  political  leaders  within  East  Asia  have  cautiously  developed  various  multilateral 
forums  for  responding  to  regional  issues.  The  ASEAN-led  East  Asia  Summit  of  December  2005 
was  an  overt  first  step  toward  the  notion  of  an  East  Asian  Community  led  by  small  powers. 

While  a  true  regional  community  similar  to  the  European  Community  remains  somewhat  distant 
and  uncertain,  the  United  States  must  become  more  involved  in  regional  diplomacy,  or  risk 
losing  influence  there.  Meanwhile,  contemporary  changes  in  East  Asia  appear  to  make 
realization  of  an  East  Asian  Community  a  distinct  possibility. 


EAST  ASIA  SUMMIT:  STEPS  TOWARD  COMMUNITY  TO  PREVENT 
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There  is  a  growing  sense  of  community  in  East  Asia.  This  represents  a  reaction  to  a 
history  of  great  power  domination,  increasing  globalization  and  economic  integration,  and  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  states  within  the  region  in  addressing  common  problems.  The  vast 
market  potential  of  the  Peoples’  Republic  of  China,  as  well  as  its  enormous  capacity  for 
production,  have  resulted  in  the  Chinese  government  making  deliberate  decisions  in  favor  of 
reform  and  market-driven  liberalization  in  many  of  its  economic  endeavors.  As  China  emerges 
as  an  economic  and  political  power,  it  is  gaining  great  influence  in  East  Asia  and  around  the 
globe.  Suspicions  are  naturally  raised  regarding  its  ultimate  intentions  -  partnership  in  the 
global  community,  or  hegemony  over  the  region.  The  United  States  has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  significant  and  complex  changes  taking  place  in  East  Asia.  The  U.S.  approach 
to  East  Asia  continues  to  be  reliance  primarily  on  various  bilateral  security  arrangements  and 
trade  agreements  from  decades  past,  while  it  pursues  more  immediate  interests  in  the  war  on 
terror.  Facing  the  rapid  emergence  of  China  and  India  as  influential  economic  powers,  and  the 
strong  alliances  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  and  South  Korea,  political  leaders  within  East 
Asia  have  cautiously  developed  various  multilateral  forums  for  responding  to  regional  issues. 
The  most  significant  and  enduring  of  these  has  been  the  Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN).  The  ASEAN-led  East  Asia  Summit  of  December  2005  was  an  overt  first  step 
directed  toward  the  notion  of  an  East  Asian  Community  led  by  small  powers.  The  Summit 
included  states  from  outside  East  Asia  (India,  Australia,  New  Zealand),  a  prudent  move  to 
prevent  domination  and  bilateral  hostility  between  great  powers  China  and  Japan,  thus  allowing 
ASEAN  states  to  control  the  agenda.  While  a  true  regional  community  similar  to  the  European 
Community  is  still  somewhat  distant  and  uncertain,  the  United  States  must  seek  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  region  from  a  multilateral  perspective,  or  risks  losing  influence  over  East 
Asian  affairs.  Meanwhile,  contemporary  changes  in  East  Asia  appear  to  make  the  idea  of  an 
East  Asian  Community  a  distinct  possibility. 

United  States  Involvement  in  East  Asia:  History  and  Contemporary  Interests 

The  United  States  has  been  an  Asia-Pacific  power  for  over  a  century,  and  has  long 
viewed  Asia  as  a  vast  market  for  trade  and  a  source  of  raw  materials.  Early  direct  political 
involvement  in  the  internal  affairs  of  East  Asian  states  included  the  opening  of  Japan  to  foreign 
trade,  intervention  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  in 
1 898.  The  United  States  and  the  European  great  powers  worked  in  conjunction  with  Japan  for 


an  extended  period  of  time,  including  intervention  in  the  Boxer  rebellion,  the  League  of  Nations 
(but  US  was  not  a  member),  and  the  Washington  and  London  Naval  Treaties  of  1922  and  1930. 
Internal  changes  within  Japan  resulted  in  an  increasingly  militant  foreign  policy  and  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1 931 .  Relations  between  the  western  powers  and  Japan 
degenerated  after  this,  culminating  in  all  out  war  with  the  Japanese  empire  during  the  course  of 
World  War  Two. 

United  States  interests  in  East  Asia  soon  coalesced  around  the  Cold  War  strategy  of 
containing  the  Soviet  Union,  its  perceived  client  states,  and  the  communist  threat  to  other  states 
in  the  region.  The  United  States  became  heavily  involved  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese 
conflicts  in  an  effort  to  contain  the  spread  of  communism  in  East  Asia.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War 
has  generated  inquiry  among  policy  makers  and  analysts  as  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  East  Asia  today,  and  the  role  it  should  undertake  in  the  future  of  East  Asia.1 

The  United  States  invested  heavily  in  the  industrial  rebirth  of  Japan  after  the  devastation 
of  the  Second  World  War.  Continued  investment  in  East  Asia  transformed  the  partnership 
between  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  into  “a  capitalist  bulwark  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  Mao's 
China.’2  Continuing  Cold  War  tensions  led  Washington  into  a  number  of  bilateral  security 
arrangements  and  alliances  which  remain  in  effect  today. 

Formal  multilateral  security  arrangements  have  a  mixed  record  in  East  Asia.  Following 
the  successful  creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  T reaty  Organization  in  Europe,  the  United  States 
helped  establish  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO).  This  organization  withered 
under  the  stress  of  the  U.S.  war  in  Vietnam  and  was  dissolved  in  1 977.3  In  1 971 ,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore  established  the  Five  Power 
Defence  Arrangements  in  response  to  decolonization  and  resulting  tensions  between  Indonesia 
and  Malaya.  This  pact  continues  today,  having  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Defense  Ministers  of 
these  nations  in  2004  who  noted  its  relevance  to  the  contemporary  security  challenges  facing 
the  region.4 

The  primary  security  alliances  of  the  United  States  in  the  region  today  include:  (1 )  the 
U.S.  -  Philippines  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  1951 ;  (2)  the  1951  ANZUS  pact  with  Australia  (New 
Zealand  has  not  been  part  of  the  pact  since  1 985  due  to  its  stand  on  nuclear  weapons);  (3)  the 
U.S.  -  Republic  of  Korea  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  dating  from  1954;  (4)  the  U.S. -Thailand 
Alliance,  dating  from  the  1 954  Manila  Pact  establishing  the  now  defunct  SEATO  (the  Thanat- 
Rusk  communique  of  1 962  recommitted  both  states  to  mutual  defense);  and  (5)  the  U.S. -Japan 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security,  dating  from  I960.5  The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  of 
1 979  affirms  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  future  of 
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Taiwan  and  allows  provision  of  weapons  for  Taiwan’s  self-defense,  but  does  not  clearly  resolve 
the  ambiguity  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  ultimate  issue  of  armed  intervention  on  behalf  of 
Taiwan.6 

These  alliances  have  had  the  practical  effect  of  subjecting  actions  and  relationships  of  the 
states  in  the  region  to  the  wishes  and  policies  of  the  great  powers,7  thereby  inhibiting  intra- 
regional  development  and  cooperation.8  It  appears  that  the  notion  of  an  East  Asian  Community 
is  driven  in  part  by  a  desire  to  establish  a  security  regime  that  is  not  dictated  by  the  great 
powers. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  led  Washington  to  reassess  its  vision  and  security  strategy  for 
East  Asia.  The  East  Asia  Strategy  Reports  were  produced  in  1 990, 1 992, 1 995,  and  1 998.9  No 
similar  report  has  been  issued  by  the  administration  of  President  George  W.  Bush,  but  members 
of  the  Department  of  State  have  set  forth,  in  testimony  before  Congressional  committees  and 
speeches  before  interested  parties,  a  coherent  and  consistent  message  of  U.S.  policy  interests 
in  East  Asia.  These  policy  goals  are  derived  from  the  2002  National  Security  Strategy  of  the 
United  States. 

From  a  broad  perspective,  the  President  has  expressed  in  the  National  Security  Strategy 
(NSS)'°  a  commitment  to  human  rights,  political  and  economic  freedom,  self-determination,  and 
a  balance  of  power  that  favors  human  freedom.  The  NSS  provides  little  specific  guidance  on 
Asia-Pacific  affairs,  but  does  mention  China  in  the  context  of  a  “great  power”  and  welcomes  the 
emergence  of  a  “strong,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  China.”11  The  NSS  also  recognizes 
Indonesia  for  taking  courageous  steps  to  create  a  democracy  and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,12 
reiterates  the  importance  of  U.S.  alliances  with  Australia,  Japan,  Korea,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines,  and  expresses  appreciation  for  assistance  provided  by  Singapore  and  New  Zealand 
in  the  war  against  terrorism.13 

Specific  U.S.  policy  interests  in  East  Asia  have  been  articulated  by  various  Department  of 
State  officials.  These  goals  fully  support  the  President's  vision  articulated  in  the  2002  National 
Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States,  and  include:  (1 )  promotion  of  democracy  and  human 
rights;  (2)  economic  growth  and  prosperity;  (3)  peace  and  regional  stability;  (4)  rejection  of 
radical  Islam  and  assistance  in  combating  terrorism;  (5)  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  partnership 
with  China;  (6)  non-proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  (7)  assistance  fighting 
international  crime  and  drug  trafficking;  and  (8)  environmental  preservation  and  disease 
prevention.  Implicit  in  these  interests  are  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Korea  and  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  status  of  Taiwan.14 
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The  Political  Roots  of  an  East  Asian  Community 

A  dramatic  change  appears  to  be  taking  place  in  Asia  today.  The  emergence  of  China 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent  India,  as  Asian  and  global  economic  powers  is  bringing  about  a  shift  in 
the  distribution  of  power  in  Asia.15  Most  states  of  East  Asia  seem  ready  to  put  aside  many  of  the 
historic  animosities  and  ethnic  differences  that  divide  them  in  favor  of  the  rapid  economic  growth 
spurred  by  globalization.  East  Asian  states  have  responded  to  crises  within  the  region  with 
mutual  assistance,  and  there  is  increasing  talk  of  an  East  Asian  Community  among  political 
leaders.  This  movement  toward  Community  is  in  contrast  to  the  political  history  of  the  region, 
which  has  been  marked  by  the  successive  domination  by  China,  European  colonial  powers, 
Japan,  and  the  Cold-War  great  powers. 

Chinese  Suzerainty 

For  sixteen  centuries,  the  dynasties  of  China  dominated  most  of  the  region  as  political 
overlords  in  a  system  of  suzerainty. 16  This  dominance  was  challenged  and  finally  ended  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  as  the  powerful  states  of  Europe  began  seizing  and  colonizing  the 
region.17 

European  Colonization. 

Europe’s  long  colonial  involvement  in  East  Asia  actually  began  in  the  seventeenth  century 
with  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  the  establishment  of  Dutch  rule  in  Java,  and 
Russian  expansion  into  eastern  Siberia.  The  British  Empire  expanded  eastward  with  the 
takeover  of  India  and  the  establishment  of  English  rule  over  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  parts  of 
Borneo.  While  China  was  defeated  by  the  British  in  the  Opium  War  of  1 839-1842,  it  was  not 
formally  or  entirely  subjected  to  British  colonial  rule.  Further  conquests  by  Holland  and  France 
resulted  in  additional  colonies:  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (Indonesia)  and  French  Indochina 
(Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia).  With  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  United  States 
became  a  colonial  power  by  assuming  control  over  the  Philippines  and  the  Marianas  in  1 898. 
Siam  (Thailand)  was  caught  between  British  and  French  rivalry  in  the  region  and  served  as  an 
independent  buffer  between  British  Burma  and  French  Indochina.  Other  than  Siam,  only  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan  remained  independent  by  the  year  1 900.  With  Japan’s  annexation  of  Korea 
in  1 91 0,  only  Siam,  China,  and  Japan  remained  politically  independent  of  Colonial  rule. 
European  powers  were  not  the  only  colonizing  states  in  the  region,  as  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
Okinawa  were  subjected  by  Japan. 

Japanese  colonial  aspirations  grew  in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  Second  World  War  as 
Japan  attempted  to  manifest  the  idea  of  empire  through  conquest  and  creation  of  the  East  Asia 
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Co-prosperity  sphere.  This  plan  was  destroyed  in  the  Second  World  War.18  At  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II  and  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  the  United  States  contested  the 
notion  of  its  European  Allies  resuming  colonial  rule  in  East  Asia.  Thus  began  the  period  of 
decolonization. 

Decolonization  and  Independence 

Decolonization  of  East  Asia  began  shortly  after  the  Second  World  War,  but  the  process 
took  several  decades  to  culminate  in  the  nation-states  existing  today.  The  United  States 
initiated  decolonization  by  granting  independence  to  the  Philippines.  Shortly  thereafter  India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon  (now  Sri  Lanka),  Burma  (or  Myanmar),  Indonesia,  North  Korea,  and  South 
Korea  emerged  as  independent  nation-states.  The  division  of  Korea,  however,  was  an  anomaly 
of  Cold-War  tensions.  Over  the  decades  of  the  1 950s  and  1 960s,  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  gained  independence.  Vietnam  did  also,  but  was  divided  by  Cold-War 
struggles  into  North  and  South  until  the  final  1 975  conquest  of  the  South  by  North  Vietnam. 
Additional  change  in  the  1970s  occurred  when  East  Pakistan  broke  away  from  West  Pakistan  to 
form  Bangladesh.19 

Civil  War  and  Cold  War 

There  are  two  significant  and  unresolved  matters  arising  out  of  the  political  reorganization 
of  East  Asia  that  followed  the  Second  World  War.  Both  have  the  potential  to  destabilize  the 
region  and  require  continuing,  careful  statecraft.  The  first  major  unresolved  political  issue 
involves  the  status  of  Taiwan.  Taiwan  embodies  the  conflict  of  the  Chinese  Civil  War  which 
ended  in  1 949  with  the  Communist  controlled  People’s  Republic  of  China  ( PRC)  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  right  wing  Nationalists  in  control  of  Taiwan.20  Political  leaders  within  East 
Asia  have  been  able  to  work  around  this  situation  in  nearly  all  matters  of  economics  and  politics 
as  will  be  shown  later.  The  second  significant  unresolved  political  issue  is  the  continuing 
ideological  division  of  Korea  along  the  38th  parallel.  This  division  resulted  from  U.S. -Soviet  Cold 
War  tensions,  and  was  not  resolved  by  the  1 950-1953  war.  Again,  the  political  leaders  of  East 
Asia  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to  pursue  regional  goals  and  benefits  while  working  around 
this  division. 

During  the  Cold  War  there  were  divisions  within  East  Asia  with  some  (but  not  all)  nations 
aligning  with  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  China  emerged  as  a  third  locus  of 
attention  during  the  1 960s  due  to  increased  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  dating  from  the  mid- 
1 950s,  and  a  non-aligned  movement  emerged  under  the  leadership  of  India  and  Indonesia. 
These  Cold  War  rivalries  inhibited  the  growth  of  regional  forums  within  East  Asia.  The  end  of 
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the  Cold  War  and  globalization  have  resulted  in  dramatic  transformation  of  contemporary  East 
Asia,  and  many  diplomats  in  the  region  see  opportunities  for  the  emergence  of  a  more  regional 
outlook.  The  leadership  of  the  PRC  has  noted  this  opportunity  as  well.  In  the  1 990s,  China 
settled  its  long-term  border  conflicts  with  Russia  and  Vietnam,  and  began  efforts  to  settle 
disputes  over  the  Paracel,  Spratly,  and  Senkaku/Daioyutai  Islands.21  The  political  dynamic  of 
the  region,  in  conjunction  with  dramatic  economic  growth,  is  giving  rise  to  the  opportunity  for 
forming  an  East  Asian  Community. 

The  Economic  Roots  of  an  East  Asian  Community  and  the  Rise  of  China 

There  were  substantial  changes  within  international  political  relations  in  East  Asia  during 
the  1 970s.  Vietnamese  nationalists  triumphed  in  their  decades-long  struggle  against  French 
and  American  control  and  influence  and  achieved  the  unification  of  Vietnam,  albeit  under  a 
communist  regime.  The  United  States  recognized  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and 
diplomatic  relations  were  established  between  the  two  nations.  China  also  began  a  remarkable 
program  of  economic  reform  through  experimentation  with  markets  and  liberalized  trade. 

Political  developments  such  as  decolonization  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  have  led  to  an 
acceleration  of  the  effects  of  economic  globalization  in  the  region.  Since  1980,  profound 
changes  have  taken  place  within  East  Asian  economies  individually,  as  well  as  within  the  region 
as  a  whole  in  an  increasingly  inter-connected  and  integrated  regional  economy. 

From  1 980  through  2003,  intra-regional  trade  as  a  share  of  all  trade  by  East  Asian  nations 
rose  from  35%  to  54%.  In  comparison,  intra-regional  trade  within  the  European  Union  (EU)  in 
2003  was  64%,  and  46%  within  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Area  (NAFTA). 22  This  indicates 
that  markets  within  East  Asia  are  just  as  advanced  and  robust  as  those  within  the  EU  and 
NAFTA.  In  the  same  period,  East  Asia’s  average  annual  growth  in  Gross  Domestic  Product 
(GDP)  was  9.2%,  compared  to  5.9%  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Foreign  Direct  Investment  ( FDI)  in 
East  Asia,  as  a  share  of  the  world’s  total,  rose  from  6.6%  to  1 7.3%  while  FDI  in  China  rose  from 
1 .7%  to  9.6%  of  the  world’s  total 23 

Numerous  free-trade  agreements  (FTA)  are  either  signed  or  currently  in  negotiations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN).24  In  November 

2002,  ASEAN  and  China  signed  the  “Framework  Agreement  on  Comprehensive  Economic 
Cooperation.”  This  agreement  commits  ASEAN  and  China  to  establish  an  FTA  within  a  decade. 
This  FTA  will  encompass  1 .7  billion  people,  making  it  potentially  the  globe’s  largest  FTA.  In 

2003,  ASEAN  and  Japan  agreed  in  principle  to  an  FTA  to  be  completed  by  2012.  ASEAN, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  committed  to  an  FTA  by  2014.  ASEAN  and  South  Korea  began 
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negotiations  for  an  FTA  in  early  2005,  which  should  be  completed  within  two  years  and  aims  for 
partial  implementation  by  2009.  Finally,  an  ASEAN-India  FTA  is  expected  by  201 1 25 

There  are  other  bilateral  FT As  undergoing  negotiation  within  East  Asia,  including 
Japanese  negotiations  with  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  Malaysia.26  Another  example  of 
growing  economic  cooperation  within  the  region  is  found  in  the  2003  announcement  by  China, 
Japan,  and  South  Korea  of  a  joint  declaration  on  strengthening  economic  cooperation.27 

The  United  States  has  important  economic  relationships  within  East  Asia.  Eleven  of  the 
top  twenty-five  U.S.  trading  partners  are  located  in  the  greater  Asia-Pacific  region,  including  four 
in  East  Asia.  Japan,  China,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  (in  that  order)  are  among  the  top-ten  U.S. 
trading  partners.28  Aside  from  direct  U.S.  trade  in  the  region,  important  U.S.  allies  are 
dependent  on  security  of  critical  trade  routes  through  the  region,  notably  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

The  Emergence  of  China:  Partner  or  Hegemon? 

The  most  profound  and  significant  changes  in  East  Asia  involve  the  emergence  of  China 
as  an  economic  and  political  power.  In  1979  China  initiated  a  process  of  modernizing  its 
economy  and  experimenting  with  market-driven  economic  expansion.  This  process  began  with 
the  establishment  of  special  economic  zones  which  could  receive  foreign  investment.  Since 
2002,  Asian  states  have  provided  61  percent  of  China’s  FDI.29  Most  importantly,  a  substantial 
amount  of  trade  and  investment  has  occurred  between  China  and  Taiwan.  Since  1 987,  citizens 
of  China  and  Taiwan  have  been  able  to  travel  directly  between  the  two,  easing  the  previous 
burden  of  traveling  through  a  third  country.  Additionally,  in  1 988  the  PRC  promulgated  a  set  of 
22  measures  to  encourage  investment  from  Taiwan.30  The  trend  has  been  increasing  economic 
interdependence  between  China  and  Taiwan.  For  example  the  PRC’s  largest  exporter  in  2002 
was  a  Taiwanese  manufacturer  of  computer  parts.31  China’s  economic  growth  has  ramifications 
for  other  East  Asian  nations  as  well.  In  2002,  China  became  the  largest  export  market  for 
Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  and  was  the  sixth  largest  importer  in  the  world.32  Two-way 
trade  between  China  and  ASEAN  countries  is  reported  to  be  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  20 
percent  annually.33  China’s  economic  growth  and  consumption  are  driving  trade  deficits  with  its 
neighbors:  $14.8  billion  deficit  with  Japan;  $23  billion  with  South  Korea;  $16.4  billion  with  the 
ASEAN  states;  and  $40  billion  with  Taiwan.34  The  economic  potential  in  the  immense  markets 
of  the  PRC  will  continue  to  encourage  trade  with  China,  providing  economic  benefits  to  all 
involved. 

China’s  economic  growth  is  clearly  changing  relationships  in  East  Asia  and  around  the 
globe.  China  is  flexing  its  economic  muscle  and  gaining  political  influence  through  bilateral 
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relations  and  multilateral  cooperation.  It  appears  that  China  has  realized  it  cannot  be  focused 
inward,  cut  off  from  the  outside  world.35  What  is  not  so  clear,  however,  is  how  China  will 
exercise  its  growing  economic  and  political  influence  within  the  region. 

The  intentions  of  China  are  causing  suspicions  for  some  observers.  China’s  emergence 
as  an  economic  power,  with  increasing  trade  and  commerce,  benefits  many  in  East  Asia.  There 
are  concerns,  however,  that  China  will  attempt  to  consolidate  power  and  influence  in  the  region, 
challenging  the  influence  the  United  States  has  exercised  since  the  end  of  World  War  Two.36 
An  alternative  view  recognizes  that  China  has  taken  dramatic  and  remarkable  steps,  especially 
since  the  Asian  financial  crisis  of  1997,  to  engage  its  neighbors  and  build  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  region,  thus  demonstrating  peaceful  and  benign  intentions. 

China  has  become  engaged  more  fully  in  the  multilateral  institutions  of  East  Asia.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  a  report  by  the  Institute  of  Asia  Pacific  Studies  of  the  Chinese  Academy 
of  Social  Sciences  in  the  early  1 990s.  This  report  determined  that  a  multilateral  security 
mechanism  was  inevitable  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  and  that  Chinese  participation  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  China  more  than  the  self-isolation  which  would  result  from  non-participation.37 
The  report  further  noted  that  ASEAN’s  suspicions  would  be  aroused  by  China’s  non¬ 
participation,  and  that  multilateral  cooperation  could  be  used  as  a  diplomatic  platform  for 
promoting  its  own  foreign  policy  agenda.38  China  consequently  has  joined  or  dialogued  with 
numerous  regional  forums. 

China  appears  to  welcome  the  economic  interdependence  of  East  Asia  and  the  broad 
trends  of  globalization.  China  has  an  ever-growing  need  for  raw  materials  and  energy 
resources,  and  requires  friendly  relations  to  ensure  an  uninterrupted  supply.  In  2003,  China 
became  a  signatory  to  ASEAN's  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation.  China  subsequently 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  Security  Policy  Conference  to  be  attended 
by  military  personnel  from  the  region.39  in  October  2003,  China  and  the  ASEAN  governments 
declared  a  “Strategic  Partnership  for  Peace  and  Prosperity,”  formalized  when  China  signed 
ASEAN’s  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation.  The  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  renounces 
the  use  of  force  in  favor  of  negotiation  and  consultation.  In  deference  to  security  alliances 
between  the  United  States  and  some  ASEAN  nations,  the  “Strategic  Partnership”  is  declared  to 
be  non-aligned,  non-military,  and  non-exclusive.40 

China  is  increasingly  using  “soft”  power  to  exercise  influence  in  the  region  and  alleviate 
suspicions  that  a  threat  originates  in  China’s  emerging  military  and  economic  power.  Soft 
power  advances  by  China  include  “early  harvest”  packages  that  allow  ASEAN  access  to 
Chinese  markets  prior  to  other  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  members,  encouragement  for 
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Chinese  companies  to  invest  in  the  region,  infrastructure  development  assistance  to  other 
states,  and  cooperation  in  agriculture,  communications  technology,  human  resources 
development,  and  Mekong  River  Basin  development.41  China  sought  energy  resources  from 
Indonesia  by  promising  to  help  build  an  electric  power  grid  across  Indonesia  in  return  for  a  long¬ 
term  supply  of  oil  and  gas.  China  has  established  industrial  bases  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Burma  (Myanmar)  which  manufacture  products,  using  local  labor,  for  export  back  to  China. 
China  has  also  consented  to  give  a  US$400  million  package  of  grants  and  loans  to  the 
Philippines  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  link  between  Subic  and  Manila.  In  addition,  China 
provides  technical  and  scientific  cooperation  programs  target  schools  and  universities  in 
Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Myanmar,  and  Vietnam.42 

At  the  ASEAN-China  summit  in  2001 ,  an  agreement  was  made  to  focus  cooperation  on 
agriculture,  information  and  communications  technology,  human  resources  development, 
Mekong  River  Basin  development,  and  reciprocal  investment.43  In  addition  to  promoting  the 
FTAs  discussed  previously,  China  is  taking  other  actions  to  increase  its  stature  in  the  region, 
such  as  helping  Cambodia  write  off  its  debts,  cooperating  with  ASEAN  on  drug  trafficking  and 
agricultural  development,  and  working  with  ASEAN  “for  its  early  accession  to  the  protocol  to  the 
Treaty  on  Southeast  Asia  Nuclear  Weapon-Free  Zone.”44 

Some  scholars  have  suggested  that  China’s  intent  is  the  creation  of  a  multi-polar  world  to 
balance  the  United  States  and  the  EU.  Such  a  world  would  entail  friendly  ties  through  trade  and 
economic  cooperation,  political  cooperation,  and  security  cooperation.45  There  has  even  been 
discussion  of  monetary  union  and  an  Asia  Dollar  similar  to  the  Euro.46 

China’s  diplomatic  and  economic  moves  throughout  East  Asia  are  having  both  a  positive 
and  a  detrimental  impact  on  Taiwan.  While  Taiwan  and  many  of  its  companies  benefit  from 
trade  and  manufacturing  in  China,  Taipei  finds  itself  further  isolated,  with  less  opportunity  to 
conduct  its  own  economic  diplomacy  with  ASEAN.47  The  United  States,  while  formally 
recognizing  “one-China”  and  leaving  the  permanent  status  of  Taiwan  to  be  determined 
politically,  has  practiced  “strategic  ambiguity”  with  regard  to  Taiwan  by  supplying  defensive 
weapons  to  the  island.  The  United  States  also  sent  carrier  battle  groups  to  the  region  when 
tensions  grew  prior  to  elections  in  Taiwan.48  The  United  States  has  contributed  to  the  rhetoric  of 
suspicion  in  such  documents  as  the  2005  annual  report  to  Congress  on  “The  Military  Power  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China,”  which  speaks  of  China  at  a  “strategic  crossroads”  in  its  pursuit 
of  military  modernization  and  capability.49 
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The  Foundation  for  Multilateral  Institutions  and  Regional  Cooperation 

There  are  several  regional  institutions  in  East  Asia  that  are  engaging  in  increasingly 
significant  roles  in  the  development  of  cooperation  and  a  sense  of  community  within  the  region. 
These  organizations  have  stepped  forward  to  address  problems  and  crises  within  the  region, 
and  in  so  doing  have  helped  to  reinforce  the  growing  sense  of  regionalism  and  community. 

The  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  was  formed  in  1967  by  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  and  Thailand  to  promote  political  and  economic 
cooperation.  Brunei  joined  in  1 984,  Vietnam  in  1 995,  Laos  and  Burma  in  1 997,  and  Cambodia 
in  1 999.  The  Bali  T reaty ,  signed  by  ASEAN  heads  of  state,  formalized  the  principles  of  peace 
and  cooperation  to  which  ASEAN  is  dedicated.  The  Bangkok  Declaration  that  established 
ASEAN  contained  just  five  articles  and  proclaimed  ASEAN  to  be  “the  collective  will  of  the 
nations  of  southeast  Asia  to  bind  themselves  together  in  friendship  and  cooperation  and, 
through  joint  efforts  and  sacrifices,  secure  for  their  peoples  and  for  posterity  the  blessings  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity.”50  ASEAN  has  developed  a  distinctive  method  of  conducting 
business,  known  as  “the  ASEAN  way.”  The  ASEAN  way  consists  of  decision-making  by 
consensus  and  demonstrates  a  preference  for  informality;  it  will  figure  prominently  in  efforts  to 
establish  an  East  Asian  Community. 

A  broader  forum,  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC),  is  not  entirely  an  East 
Asian  institution,  but  is  rather  a  gathering  of  regional  economies  that  has  many  East  Asian 
nations  as  members.  It  can  play  an  influential  role  in  the  region.  APEC  began  in  1 989  in 
response  to  the  growing  interdependence  among  Asia-Pacific  economies.  It  focuses  on  trade 
liberalization,  sustainable  growth,  and  equitable  development,  and  has  served  to  promote  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Asia.  APEC’s  current  members  are  Australia,  Brunei,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Japan,  South  Korea,  Malaysia,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Peru,  the  Philippines,  Russia,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  the  United  States,  and 
Vietnam.  There  are  also  three  official  observers:  the  ASEAN  Secretariat,  the  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  Council,  and  the  South  Pacific  Forum. 

The  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF)  was  established  in  1 993  as  an  informal  grouping  of  23 
states  with  the  purpose  of  fostering  dialogue  and  consultation  on  political  and  security  issues.  It 
is  not  a  collective  security  organization,  but  rather  a  forum  for  confidence  building  and 
preventive  diplomacy.  In  addition  to  the  ASEAN  nations,  the  ARF  includes  Australia,  Canada, 
China,  the  EU,  India,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Russia,  South  Korea,  North  Korea, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  Vietnam,  and  for  the  first  time  in  2004,  Pakistan.51  Prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  ARF,  there  was  no  region-wide  multilateral  forum  for  addressing  security 
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matters.  While  the  United  States  had  important  security  alliances  in  the  region,  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  had  altered  the  threat  to  the  region  and  the  balance  of  power.52  The  ARF,  however,  is 
not  a  system  of  collective  security,  has  no  mechanisms  for  direct  conflict  management,  and  has 
no  capacity  for  autonomous  action.53 

The  Asian  financial  crisis  of  1 997-1 998  was  a  catalyst  for  regional  cooperation  and  joint 
action  among  East  Asian  nations.  Subsequent  crises  such  as  the  terrorist  attacks  in  Indonesia 
in  October  2002  and  2004,  the  Severe  Acute  Respiratory  Syndrome  (SARS)  scare  of  2003, 
repeated  outbreaks  of  Avian  Flu,  and  the  earthquake  and  tsunami  devastation  of  December 
2004,  have  reinforced  the  notion  of  East  Asian  states  working  together  to  resolve  common 
issues,  problems,  and  threats.54 

APEC  proved  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  financial  crisis.  Remedies  proposed  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  were  viewed  by  East  Asian  states  with  a  suspicion  that  they 
would  prolong  and  aggravate  the  crisis.  A  direct  result  of  this  crisis  and  an  ineffective  response 
was  the  creation  of  the  ASEAN  Plus  Three  (ASEAN+3)  process.  ASEAN+3  linked  the  ASEAN 
states  with  China,  Japan,  and  South  Korea,  and  set  out  to  establish  currency  and  financial 
arrangements  designed  to  prevent  another  financial  crisis,  as  well  as  to  dilute  the  influence  of 
the  IMF.55 

It  appears  that  the  ASEAN+3  process  was  seized  upon  by  China  as  a  way  to  increase  its 
direct  influence  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  region.  One  Chinese  scholar  has  stated  China’s  goals 
as  follows: 

[T]he  Chinese  leadership  hopes  to  create  a  multi-polar  world,  in  which  the  major 
powers  can  develop  friendly  ties  with  each  other  and  in  which  non-zero-sum 
games  are  the  norm.  Furthermore,  the  emergence  of  regional  powers  and 
regional  organizations  in  the  developing  world  will  help  to  bring  about  a  multi¬ 
polar  order,  which  is  different  from  the  traditional  one  dominated  by  a  small 
number  of  major  powers.56 

Economic  relationships  throughout  East  Asia  are  growing  more  inter-dependent  each 
year,  and  the  region  is  proving  its  ability  to  cooperate  in  matters  of  mutual  interest.  The  East 
Asia  Summit  provided  the  first  formal  steps  toward  a  true  East  Asian  Community. 

East  Asia  Summit:  Initial  Steps  Toward  Community 

Leaders  of  ASEAN  states  reached  agreement  at  the  Bali  Summit  in  2003  to  work  for 
establishment  of  an  ASEAN  Community  based  on  three  pillars:  an  ASEAN  security  community, 
an  ASEAN  economic  community,  and  an  ASEAN  socio-cultural  community.  This  agreement 
was  known  as  the  Bali  Concord  II.57  At  the  Second  East  Asia  Forum,  in  Kuala  Lumpur  on  6 
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December  2004,  Malaysian  Prime  Minister  Abdullah  Ahmad  Badawi  delivered  the  keynote 

address  on  the  theme  of  an  East  Asian  Community.  Mr.  Badawi  stated: 

There  is  no  alternative  but  to  take  concerted  common  action  in  various  forms  in 
order  to  protect  and  promote  the  region’s  prosperity  and  ensure  continuing  peace 
in  the  East  Asian  region.  Trade  and  trade  related  activities  had  been  the  driving 
force  for  regional  cooperation  in  the  past.  The  way  forward  must  include  building 
blocks  for  regional  integration.58 

Mr.  Badawi  continued  by  proposing  the  following  milestones  in  the  quest  for  East  Asian 
Community:  First,  The  East  Asia  Summit;  Second,  Charter  of  East  Asia  Community;  Third,  East 
Asia  Free  Trade  Area;  Fourth,  Agreement  of  East  Asia  Monetary  and  Financial  Cooperation; 
Fifth,  East  Asia  Zone  of  Amity  and  Cooperation;  Sixth,  East  Asia  Transportation  and 
Communication  Network;  Seventh,  East  Asia  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  Obligations.59 

The  ambitious  nature  of  an  East  Asian  Community  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  Badawi  contends 
that  the  East  Asian  Community  would  be  stable  and  prosperous,  making  a  major  contribution  to 
global  peace,  security,  and  prosperity.  Expansion  of  ASEAN’s  existing  FTAs  and  those  under 
negotiation  would  mean  an  economic  zone  of  $6.8  trillion  U.S.  dollars  with  a  population  base 
exceeding  two  billion.  The  Zone  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  would  “guarantee  respect  for  rule  of 
law,  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  good  neighborliness  and  equality  among  nations.”60  In 
addition,  by  renouncing  use  of  force,  there  will  be  enhanced  transparency  in  security  matters, 
confidence  among  nations,  avoidance  of  an  arms  race,  and  exclusion  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  from  the  zone.  Furthermore,  the  East  Asian  Community  will  be  dedicated  to  human 
rights,  including  the  eradication  of  poverty,  adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.61 

In  July  2005,  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  finalized  the  list  of  invitees  to  the  East  Asia 
Summit.  It  included  all  ten  ASEAN  states  (Malaysia,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Singapore, 
Thailand,  Brunei,  Vietnam,  Laos,  Burma,  and  Cambodia);  the  ASEAN+3  states  (Japan,  China, 
and  South  Korea),  as  well  as  Australia,  India,  and  New  Zealand.62  Notably  absent  was  an 
invitation  to  the  United  States  as  a  formal  participant.  Russia  applied  to  join  the  summit,  but  its 
application  was  rejected  since  it  lacks  substantial  relations  with  the  region. 

One  regional  scholar  has  articulated  the  “perfect  design”  for  an  East  Asia  Community. 63 
The  Community  would  perform  as  a  mediator  among  the  powers  in  Asia,  notably  between  the 
interests  of  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Australia,  India,  and  United  States.  ASEAN  presents  the 
logical  choice  for  this  endeavor.  As  the  notion  of  Community  takes  time  to  build,  implementation 
of  a  sustainable  security  community  would  be  paramount.  People-to-people  contacts  would  be 
established,  and  states  would  be  encouraged  to  put  aside  historic  animosities  in  much  the  same 
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way  that  France  and  Germany  have  been  able  to  put  aside  the  historic  grievances  they  have  felt 
toward  the  other. 

Two  scholars  from  the  Institute  of  Defence  and  Strategic  Studies  of  Singapore  have  set 
forth  recommendations  for  regional  cooperation  in  East  Asia. 64  In  so  doing,  they  have 
observed  that  the  East  Asia  Summit  is  a  sui generis  institution.  They  suggest,  therefore,  that 
the  Summit  begin  as  a  confidence  building  exercise  while  participants  from  outside  the  region, 
such  as  Australia  and  India,  adjust  to  the  ASEAN  method  of  conducting  business.  They  also 
call  for  multilateral  operational  strategies  that  address  terrorist  threats,  an  East  Asian  Free 
Trade  Area  (in  effect  multilateralizing  existing  bilateral  FTAs),  addressing  energy  related 
sovereignty  disputes  peaceably,  establishing  an  East  Asia  Fund  for  Poverty  Eradication,  fighting 
transnational  crime,  and  encouraging  the  obsolescence  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Internal  Challenges  to  Establishment  of  an  East  Asian  Community 

There  are  numerous  internal  challenges  to  the  establishment  of  an  East  Asia  Community. 
These  include  disputes  over  boundaries  and  possession  of  islands,  historic  animosities  founded 
in  wartime  grievances  in  wars  long  ago,  ethnic  differences,  and  various  religious  beliefs. 

There  are  lingering  boundary  and  possession  disputes  in  the  South  China  Sea  over  the 
Spratly  and  Paracel  islands  involving  ASEAN  states  and  China.  Historic  animosities  are  found 
in  continuing  disputes  between  Japan  and  South  Korea  over  Dokdo/Takeshima  islands  and  a 
dispute  between  Japan  and  China  over  the  Senkaku/Daioyutai  Island.65 

The  relationship  between  Japan  and  China  is  one  of  historic  animosity  that  has  been 
inflamed  in  recent  months.  In  November  2005,  China  proposed  that  an  East  Asian  Community 
should  be  discussed  within  the  framework  of  ASEAN+3  (Japan,  China,  South  Korea)  rather  than 
the  sixteen  nation  East  Asia  Summit  in  December.  China  contends  that  a  greater  number  of 
states  will  lead  to  a  less  integrated  community.  Japan  responded  that  the  larger  contribution 
would  enhance  the  open  and  transparent  nature  of  the  regional  block.  Japan  is  an  important 
ally  of  the  United  States,  and  hopes  that  the  inclusion  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India  will 
prevent  China  from  dominating  the  community. 66  The  relationship  between  China  and  Japan,  if 
not  carefully  managed,  has  potential  to  ignite  crisis  in  the  region.  An  East  Asian  Community 
that  is  not  dominated  by  either  power  can  limit  the  hostility  of  this  relationship  to  the  economic 
realm. 

Likewise,  the  relationship  between  Japan  and  South  Korea  is  one  of  historic  animosity. 
Despite  a  series  of  Japanese  apologies  since  1 972  for  its  actions  during  the  Second  World  War, 
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the  visit  of  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Junichiro  Koizumi  in  2005  to  the  Yasukuni  shrine,  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  Japan’s  war  dead  including  a  number  of  convicted  war  criminals  from  World  War  II, 
inflamed  passions  in  both  China  and  South  Korea.67 

Analyzing  the  differences  between  contemporary  East  Asia  and  post-war  Europe  of  the 
1 940s  and  1 950s  reveals  another  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  a  true  Community.  There 
were  factors  in  Europe  that  enabled  the  establishment  of  a  European  Community,  whereas 
different  circumstances  in  East  Asia  today  make  the  undertaking  of  Community  more 
complicated.  In  the  wake  of  the  Second  World  War,  Europe  was  largely  devastated 
economically  and  faced  a  common  and  powerful  enemy  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  security 
dilemma  highlighted  the  advantages  of  Community  for  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  There  is 
no  immediate  common  threat  to  the  states  of  East  Asia  today,  excepting  perhaps  spill-over  from 
a  conflict  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  Taiwan,  or  terrorism.  These  potential  conflicts,  however, 
don’t  threaten  the  existence  of  the  East  Asian  states.  Another  factor  is  the  geography  of  East 
Asia.  There  are  numerous  maritime  borders  and  great  distances  between  many  of  the  states. 
Such  an  environment  tends  to  be  managed  differently  than  the  largely  land-based  environment 
of  Europe.  Finally,  while  Europe  was  driven  into  world  war  on  two  occasions  by  nationalism  and 
ideology,  there  is  no  pervasive  ideological  force  predisposing  East  Asia  to  conflict.68 

External  Challenges  to  Establishment  of  an  East  Asian  Community 

The  dynamics  of  existing  bilateral  security  arrangements  could  be  viewed  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  establishment  of  an  East  Asian  Community.  The  security  arrangements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Five  Power  Defence  Pact  were  mentioned  previously.  Such  arrangements  have 
a  centrifugal  effect  on  the  notion  of  Community,  as  they  potentially  pull  parties  of  the  Community 
away  from  the  common  purpose  of  the  Community  in  favor  of  a  bilateral  treaty  partner  outside 
the  Community.  In  this  manner,  an  argument  can  be  made  that  the  European  Union  is  only 
possible  because  defense  is  provided  through  the  collective  efforts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  rather  than  bilateral  alliances.  If  this  notion  is  true,  the  bilateral  security 
arrangements  of  the  United  States  with  individual  states  of  East  Asia  could  ultimately  counteract 
the  centripetal  dynamics  needed  to  sustain  a  Community  and  hold  it  together  through  crisis. 

East  Asian  Community  and  U.S.  Policy  Interests 

The  aspiration  of  an  East  Asian  Community  and  most  of  the  goals  set  forth  by  Prime 
Minister  Badawi  of  Malaysia  are  certainly  within  the  broad  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
overlap  between  articulated  United  States  interests  in  the  region  and  the  goals  for  an  East  Asia 
Community  are  significant.  These  include  economic  growth  and  prosperity,  regional  peace  and 
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stability,  the  eradication  of  terrorism,  non-proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law,  respect  for  and  protection  of  human  rights,  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
partnership  with  China  and  other  regional  powers,  and  transparency  and  trust  in  international 
relations. 

The  United  States  repeatedly  articulates  an  interest  in  democracy,  and  eight  of  the 
participants  in  the  East  Asia  Summit  are  democracies  (Australia,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  and  Thailand).  Five  of  those  democracies  are  formal 
treaty  allies  of  the  United  States.  The  states  of  East  Asia,  however,  appear  collectively  to 
prioritize  stability  and  security  rather  than  seeking  immediate  political  change  within  another 
sovereign  state.  Stability  provides  the  environment  that  fosters  economic  growth.  While 
democracy  also  fosters  economic  growth,  the  process  of  transition  can  be  painful.  Stability  and 
associated  economic  interdependence  should  foster  the  societal  infrastructure  necessary  for  the 
demand  for  democracy  to  arise  over  the  long  term  within  the  non-democratic  states  of  East 
Asia. 

There  are  two  potential  conflicts  in  East  Asia  that  generate  particular  interest  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  appears  to  be  more  overtly  concerned  with  the  fate  of  Taiwan  than 
most  states  in  East  Asia.  The  ASEAN  states,  however,  generally  lack  the  military  power  to 
prevent  a  forcible  reunification  of  the  PRC  and  Taiwan  even  if  they  desire  to  support  Taiwan. 
Growing  economic  integration  between  states  increases  the  cost  of  the  economic  disruption  in 
regional  military  conflict  and  may  have  a  deterrent  effect.  Economic  integration  of  the  states  of 
ASEAN  and  the  other  participants  to  the  East  Asia  Summit,  including  China,  may  make  military 
resolution  of  this  issue  too  costly.  The  uncertainty,  however,  is  whether  China  can  more  easily 
absorb  the  costs  associated  with  military  conflict  than  states  that  rely  on  a  significant  and 
increasing  level  of  trade  with  China.  As  states  become  increasingly  dependent  on  trade  China, 
the  PRC  will  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  forcibly  reunite  Taiwan  with  the  mainland,  and  the 
states  of  East  Asia  will  be  economically  coerced  into  acquiescence. 

Likewise,  the  continuing  division  of  Korea  is  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States  and 
requires  careful  negotiation  to  resolve  issues  nuclear  weapons  and  political-economic 
integration.  This  has  proved  to  be  an  area  where  the  United  States  and  China  share  an 
interest,  and  may  facilitate  greater  regional  cooperation  on  security  matters. 

Reforming  U.S.  Policy  in  East  Asia 

The  United  States  should  not  fear  nor  be  suspicious  of  an  East  Asian  Community.  Close 
ties  between  states  in  a  globalized  economy  will  likely  reinforce  commitment  to  the  norms  of 
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international  economic  and  political  systems,  making  regional  conflict  less  likely.  The  United 
States  seems  intent,  however,  to  maintain  a  Cold-War  system  of  bilateral  alliances  and  ignore 
the  growing  trend  of  regionalism  in  East  Asia. 

The  nature  of  U.S.  policy  and  interest  in  the  region  is  exemplified  by  a  relative  lack  of 
dialogue  with  ASEAN  in  comparison  to  other  states.  Prime  Minister  Goh  Chok  Tong  of 
Singapore  made  the  following  observations  in  a  speech  to  the  ASEAN  Corporate  Conference  on 
June  9,  2005: 

Formal  ASEAN-India  dialogue  relations  were  established  in  1995.  In  ten  years 
since,  14  ASEAN-India  mechanisms  were  established.  Formal  ASEAN-China 
dialogues  were  established  in  1996.  In  nine  years  since,  27  ASEAN-China 
mechanisms  at  different  levels  have  been  established.  ASEAN-Japan  dialogue 
relations  were  formalized  in  1977.  In  the  28  years  since,  33  ASEAN-Japan 
mechanisms  were  established.  The  U.S. -ASEAN  dialogue  relationship  was 
formalized  at  the  same  time  as  Japan,  almost  3  decades  ago.  However,  there 
are  currently  only  7  ASEAN-U.S.  bodies  and  they  meet  only  infrequently. 69 

If  critics  are  concerned  that  the  United  States  was  not  invited  to  the  East  Asia  Summit,  an 
analysis  of  lost  opportunities  to  converse  with  the  region  as  a  whole  through  ASEAN  may  partly 
explain  why.  One  recent  example  of  lost  opportunity  prior  to  the  East  Asia  Summit  was  the 
absence  of  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  at  the  July  2005  ASEAN  Regional  Forum 
(ARF).  Secretary  Rice  was  the  first  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  to  miss  an  ARF  since  1 982.70 

As  East  Asian  nations  implement  and  negotiate  an  increasing  number  of  free  trade 
agreements,  the  United  States  has  only  one  FTA  in  the  region,  with  Singapore,  and  is  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  another  with  Thailand.71  This  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  our  trade 
relations  in  the  region,  with  1 1  of  our  top  25  trading  partners  residing  in  the  region.  Singapore  is 
the  United  States’  eleventh  largest  trading  partner,  and  Thailand  is  twenty-fourth.72 

The  United  States  relies  heavily  upon  a  defense  alliance  with  Japan  in  matters  of  East 
Asian  security.  The  2002  National  Security  Strategy  calls  on  the  U.S. -Japan  alliance  to  be  the 
center  of  the  U.S.  alliance  structure  in  East  Asia.73  Japan  has  proven  to  be  a  loyal  ally  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  time,  and  this  alliance  must  be  protected  because  it  contributes  to  East 
Asian  security  in  two  particular  ways.  First,  the  alliance  naturally  checks  any  ambition  China 
may  have  to  dominate  the  region.  Secondly,  the  security  provided  by  the  United  States,  in 
conjunction  with  Japan’s  pacifist  Constitution,  provides  reassurance  to  other  states  in  the  region 
fearful  of  an  armed  and  militant  Japan.74 

United  States  interests  also  require  a  strong  relationship  with  India.75  The  United  States 
recognizes  India  as  a  rising  global  power;  within  the  next  twenty  years  it  will  be  among  the 
world's  five  largest  economies,  have  the  world’s  largest  population,  and  possesses  a  large, 
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skilled  workforce  with  increasing  economic  influence.76  India  is  also  increasing  the  size  and 
capabilities  of  its  military.77  Given  the  congruence  of  interests  and  values  between  the  United 
States  and  India  as  large,  multi-ethnic  democracies,  the  two  nations  have  partnered  in  military 
exercises  and  begun  numerous  initiatives  designed  to  foster  bilateral  cooperation.78  India  acts 
in  its  own  interests,  however,  and  while  it  is  a  partner  with  the  United  States  in  such  things  as 
the  ten-year  defense  agreement  signed  on  29  June  2005,  it  seeks  its  own  interests  in  such 
endeavors  as  its  “strategic  partnership  for  peace  and  prosperity”  with  China,  signed  1 1  April 
2005.  It  appears  that  India  prefers  a  multi-polar  world,  just  as  China,  and  will  seek  to  balance 
U.S.  influence  in  the  region. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  its  current  security  alliances  with  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand.  While  the  Unites  States  has  annual  US-ASEAN 
dialogue,  it  is  not  a  participant  in  the  increasingly  influential  ASEAN+3  process,  nor  a  formal 
participant  in  the  East  Asia  Summit.  China  is  exercising  increasing  economic  influence  in  East 
Asia,  and  U.S.  trade  with  China  is  growing  rapidly  as  well.  China  cannot  be  ignored  as  it 
influences  the  ASEAN+3  grouping.  Consequently,  the  United  States  must  act  diplomatically  to 
engage  this  potential  peer  competitor  within  the  region  with  the  capability  of  interfering  with  the 
sea  lanes  of  communication  or  U.S.  alliances.79  An  East  Asian  Community  lead  by  ASEAN 
states,  with  active  participation  by  U.S.  allies  Japan,  South  Korea,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand,  and  probably  India,  can  potentially  assist  in  stabilizing  the  region  and  limiting  Chinese 
influence.  Just  as  the  United  States  was  willing  to  accept  the  ARF  when  it  realized  that  the 
Forum  would  not  affect  alliances  with  Japan  and  South  Korea,80  the  United  States  should 
realize  the  benefits  of  its  close  allies  participating  in  the  cooperative  framework  of  an  East  Asian 
Community. 

Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  has  expressed  concerns  about  an  East  Asia  Summit 
that  is  “exclusive”  and  “inward  looking.”81  While  it  is  true  that  the  Summit  is  somewhat  inward 
looking,  the  participation  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India  demonstrates  that  the  ASEAN 
leaders  setting  the  agenda  are  open  to  influence  from  partners  not  immediately  within  East  Asia, 
and  have  withstood  the  criticism  for  doing  so.  Additionally,  ministers  at  the  ASEAN  Ministerial 
Meeting  in  Vientiane  in  July  2005  committed  to  keeping  the  East  Asia  Summit  “open,  outward 
looking  and  inclusive  with  ASEAN  being  the  driving  force.”82  This  declaration,  with  the 
participation  of  states  from  outside  East  Asia,  is  significant  for  United  States  interests  since 
important  U.S.  allies  will  be  at  the  negotiating  table  in  future  summits.  The  inclusion  of  China  in 
any  regional  forum  has  become  inevitable  given  the  economic  interdependence  of  East  Asian 
economies,  but  the  presence  of  Japan  and  South  Korea,  each  with  its  own  agenda,  should 
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prevent  Chinese  domination.  ASEAN  states  will  have  to  maintain  the  leadership  role,  as 
domination  by  China,  Japan,  or  South  Korea  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  others. 

A  significant  announcement  of  U.S.  policy  regarding  China  was  recently  and  subtly 
introduced  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Zoellick.  In  a  21  September  2005  speech,  and 
then  in  a  December  interview  with  The  Australian ,  Zoellick  sets  forth  a  China  policy  of 
engagement,  attempting  to  bring  China  into  a  responsible  partnership  within  the  international 
order.83  An  approach  to  China  that  is  not  premised  on  suspicion  is  welcomed,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  notion  that  security  can  be  achieved  and  peaceful  development  enhanced  by  wrapping 
China  in  a  web  of  multilateral  economic,  political,  and  security  relationships.84  However, 
prudence  and  commitments  to  Taiwan  require  that  the  United  States  continue  to  plan  for  any 
contingency  arising  from  Chinese  coercion  of  Taipei. 

Conclusion 

East  Asia  is  changing  in  ways  that  were  inconceivable  a  just  a  few  decades  ago,  and  a 
movement  toward  Community  is  taking  shape.  While  it  may  not  happen  immediately,  and  it 
may  not  be  structured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  European  Community,  an  East  Asian 
Community  is  the  logical  result  of  the  convergence  of  history,  changing  political  and  economic 
relationships,  and  globalization.  Small  states,  acting  collectively  through  ASEAN,  have 
managed  to  bring  the  larger  powers  together  on  terms  dictated  by  the  ASEAN  states,  for 
discussions  dictated  by  the  ASEAN  states,  and  for  goals  determined  by  the  ASEAN  states  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

While  the  political  and  economic  influence  of  the  United  States,  China,  India,  and  Japan 
and  others  will  continue  to  be  felt,  the  large  powers  cannot  unilaterally  determine  the  course  of 
events  within  the  region.  An  East  Asian  Community  may  be  the  multilateral  institution  that 
elevates  common  interests  of  the  region  over  parochial  interests  of  a  few  states,  and 
institutionalizes  political  and  economic  relationships  that  become  too  important  to  disrupt  with 
conflict.  The  United  States  should  be  interested  in  an  East  Asian  Community  that  is 
economically  oriented  and  provides  security  through  economic  relationships  more  than 
collective  defense.  Given  the  general  lack  of  expeditionary  military  capability  of  most  East 
Asian  states,  it  is  possible  that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  bilateral  security 
arrangements  without  detrimental  effect  on  the  economic  relationships  within  an  East  Asian 
Community. 

In  summary,  the  United  States  should  support  the  creation  of  an  East  Asian  Community 
that  is  open  and  non-exclusionary,  does  not  undermine  existing  alliances,  and  contributes  to 
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regional  security,  stability,  and  prosperity85.  U.S.  interests  in  fighting  terrorism,  peacekeeping, 
disaster  relief,  maritime  security,  eradication  of  poverty,  and  environmental  problems  all  seem 
well-suited  to  a  multilateral  approach.  The  United  States  has  important  allies  in  the  region,  and 
we  are  bound  with  them  through  treaty  and  common  interests.  An  East  Asian  Community  could 
serve  to  neutralize  a  hegemonic  China  through  economic  interdependence.  As  presented  by 
the  initial  steps  of  the  East  Asia  Summit,  the  emerging  Community  threatens  no  significant  U.S. 
interest,  contributes  to  the  achievement  of  many  of  those  interests.  The  East  Asian  Community 
should  be  welcomed. 
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